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CoMMUNICATION includes both expres- 
sions and impressions, says Etha R. Forman 
of the Texas Employment Commission 
Any system which is established must 
provide an effective channel from the top 
administrative level to the very lowest 
But it must also take the reverse route and 
allow for suggestions and new ideas to 
filter upward if administration is to con- 
tinue to perform well. Miss Forman goes 
into detail about the intra-agency com- 
munications system which has_ proved 
sound in Texas. p. 3 


Wuart qualities are basic to a good field 
supervisor? What part does a field super- 
visor play on the management team? 
[hese are the questions answered by C. J. 
Poirier, Director of the Kansas SES, in his 
article which covers not only the knowl- 
edges and professional skills required for the 
job and also the seven personal attributes 
he deems essential p. 6 


TAKING Over a new job is always difficult 
And so it was for J. L. Bland when he 
stepped into the post of Administrator of 
the Arkansas State agency after a career in 
newspaper work and in banking. His 
experiences in the new position—some of 
the problems he faced and some of the 
solutions which were effected—make up 
his article “‘A Newcomer Views Employ- 
ment Security.” p. 8 


BELIEVING that we can learn more quickly 
and better from a firsthand exchange of 
experience with others, the Massachusetts 
agency sent a team of technicians from its 
Contributions Department to Ohio where 
the tax function provisions of the law are 
quite similar to its own. How such a visit 


proved helpful is told by G. H. Weldon of 
the Massachusetts agency. p. 10 


Sratistics have and should have a definite 
place in serving management, but they do 
not tell a// the story, says Morris Leonhard 
of the Oklahoma agency. His article 
describes the many types of statistics which 
have been used in his State and explains 
the purposes to which they have been put. 
p. 12. 

[To BRING about better utilization of its 
regular staff, the Missouri agency makes 
extensive use of temporary employees, 
especially during periods of heavy claims 
activities. J. R. Kratochvil, State agency 
personnel officer, tells how these workers 
are selected, conditions of their employ- 
ment, and how the program has worked 
out. p. 14 


Since 1941, the Seattle local office has 
had as an integral part of its staff a fulltime 
employee who serves as union relations 
representative. In this city, with its more 
200 labor unions, the man who fills such a 
position has a demanding job if he is to 
bring labor’s needs and the local office 
resources together successfully. Joseph 
Zwirn, Jr., draws on his experience in the 
position in his article on p. 16. 


EMPLOYER RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES 
in Florida last summer attended a 1-week 
course to learn how to present ES services 
which could help industry meet some of its 
personnel problems. The FSES, Florida 
State University, and the General Exten 
sion Division of Florida cooperated in 
planning the course at which several 
representatives of industry were asked to 
speak. Jerry Alexsuk of the FSES reports 
on the course and its results. p. 19. 
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OVR Research and 


Demonstration Projects 


THE Office of Vocational Rehabilitation recently 
announced grants totaling $540,923 for 19 research 
and demonstration projects. Details were provided 
for 3 of the projects: (1) a “‘half-way” house to effect 
vocational rehabilitation of discharged mental hos- 
pital patients, (2) a project to rehabilitate blind farm- 
ers and their farms simultaneously, and (3) research 
into the use of physically handicapped persons in 
industries where highly automatic machinery has 
been installed. 

The half-way house will be established near the 
Agnews State Hospital in California to provide a 
transitional residence for men discharged from the 
hospital who are returning gradually to work situa- 
tions with the help of the State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. A committee of employers is working 
with the hospital in this project. A grant of $18,500 
has been made to the Rehabilitation Planning Com- 
mittee of the hospital for the first year of operation. 

The effort to demonstrate simultaneous rehabilita- 
tion of 12 blind farmers and their farms will be insti- 
tuted in Alabama under sponsorship of the Alabama 
Institute for the Deaf and Blind, which has received 
a grant of $17,361 for the first year of operation. Es- 
tablished vocational rehabilitation methods will be 
employed with selected blind farm-owning farmers 
and tenant farmers. Federal, State, County, and 
community loan and service organizations will be used 
to help in bringing the farms to high productivity and 
economical operation. 

The automation project is an undertaking of the 
Human Resources Corporation of New York City, 
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which has received a Federal grant of $60,313. By 
research and demonstration, the corporation expects 
to develop methods by which severely disabled work- 
ers can operate increasingly complex machinery, 
which makes a minimum demand on physical strength 
and a high demand on technical ability. 

In announcing the grants, Miss Mary E. Switzer, 
director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
said that all hold promise of making substantial con- 
tributions to the solution of vocational rehabilitation 
problems common to all or several States. All of the 
projects have been approved by the 12-member Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation. 


New Department of Labor Publication 


**THeE UniTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR . 
Topay,” a new publication of the Department of 
Labor, is designed to present a nontechnical, compre- 
hensive account of the Department’s work during the 
past year. 

This 72-page publication is similar in many respects 
to the Department’s 1954 Annual Report in that it 
describes the Department’s activities in a simple, 
human, and interesting fashion with a number of case 
histories and anecdotes, and many photographic illus- 
trations. It is aimed at informing as many persons 
as possible about the Department’s efforts to improve 
the conditions under which men and women work 
and live in this country. 

The six chapters include discussion of such subjects 
as income insurance, safety and health, migrant labor, 
law enforcement, child labor, employment problems 
of older workers, problems relating to the skills of our 
work force, international labor, labor legislation, and 
the 1955 economy. 

Printed in magazine format, the booklet can be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 65 cents. 


Youth Urged to 
Finish High School 


SECRETARY OF LaBor James P. Mitchell and Acting 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Her- 





old C. Hunt, recently joined in the national effort of 
industrial and educational leaders to urge all young 
people who have not graduated from high school to 
return to the classroom this fall. 


The two Government officials stressed the value of 
a high school diploma, and the basic education it 
1epresents, to citizens called upon to make important 
decisions daily in the home, the community, at work, 
or in their leisure. 

Secretary Mitchell said, ‘Education provides the 
knowledge and skills which our Nation’s expanding 
work force requires. Those without at least a high 
school education are finding it increasingly difficult 
to compete with those who have graduated from high 
school, particularly in many of the technological 
fields that are contributing so much to the progress of 
American industry. A high school diploma not only 
provides easier access to a worthwhile job, but also 
helps on the road to advancement and higher income.” 

Acting Secretary Hunt said, “‘Students, themselves, 
know the value of a high school education. More 
and more young people are staying through gradua- 
tion, thus providing a firm educational foundation 
for their future. Nevertheless, educators and leaders 
in all walks of life need to continue to impress upon 
young people the values of education. 

“Young people, in entering the armed services or 
employment, or in taking on new responsibilities as 
citizens or parents, can succeed better in their en- 
deavors if they have completed a high school course 
of study. The expression, ‘To earn a living is to 
learn a living’ is very important today. It will be 
increasingly important in the years ahead. 

‘To our schools and colleges we must look for the 
training which will provide the manpower and the 
brainpower of the future for our Nation and for its 
role in world affairs.” 


Beauty Service Job Opportunities 


In A new Women’s Bureau publication, ‘‘Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Women in Beauty Service,” 
women are urged to take another look at the field of 
beauty culture, not as customers but as potential 
workers. 

Jobs in beauty service offer many advantages. 
Among them is the relatively short-term and inexpen- 
sive training available at vocational high schools as 
well as at private schools. Beauty service also is a 
type of work that can be practiced in almost any 
locality, on a part-time as well as a full-time basis. 
Women can resume this work after an absence from 
the labor market. Further, age is not a particular 
barrier and, in fact, may be an advantage to women 
with the desire and sufficient business acumen to 
establish their own businesses. 

The new report can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents per copy. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1956, 
United States and Territories 








| Percentag: 
Number | change 
or | from 
| amount | previous 
| month 
Employment Service—T otal | 
New applications............ 690, 400 | —14 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural............. 1,228,100 | —11 
Nonagricultural.......... 878, 200 | —7 
Placements: 
oe | 1,185, 400 | —11 
Nonagricultural.......... 519, 300 | —7 
0 OS eres re 302, 800 | —8 
RNR aris wea sess a4 216, 500 | —5 
Handicapped..... Hews 22, 300 | —11 
Counseling interviews....... 100, 900 | —12 
Individuals given tests........ 94, 000 nin 94 
Employer visits. ............- 152, 500 —3 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- | | 
OS Ee. Neovuas 1, 108, 200 | + 30 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
Se eee rere 5, 256, 600 | +5 
Weekly average insured un- | | 
movment 4... se ce es 1, 193, 000 3 
Weeks compensated 2........ 4, 292, 900 | ee 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 975, 700 | —9 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- | | 
MS iis eos. 8 ae ahs 6 $26. 89 | +41 
a TT ee eee | $109, 747, 000 | —3 
Funds available as of July 31, | 
2 RSS re Sie eee | $8, 297, 336, 800 +1 
Veterans 3 | 
| | 
es ere 37, 800 | +1 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
A Bas han ae 235, 600 | +16 
Weekly average insured un- | | 
CUIDIOVMIERE. ... 6 oe cess 54, 300 | +11 
ee $4, 969, 600 | +12 
New applications............ 151, 200 | —1 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . . 207, 400 | —5 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 123, 400 —7 
Placements, handicapped..... 9, 300 —10 
Counseling interviews........ | 25, 600 | +4 
Unemployment Compensation for | | 
Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claims, including trans- | | 
RIA Aer Rar ae 12, 600 | (5) 
Weeks of unemployment | 
USS i REG ee eee 81, 600 | +1 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment.............. 18, 900 +1 
ee ee $1, 961, 300 —14 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,800 initial claims, 34,000 weeks claimed, 
and 7,700 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs: 
2,700 initial claims, 7,700 weeks claimed, 1,700 insured unemployment. 

5 Data not comparable. 
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Modernizing Employment 
Necurity Administration ... 


ade a administration in the Federal-State employment security system as in other Government and 
private organizations depends primarily upon the quality of its biggest asset—the people who make the 
organization tick. 











The problems I think modern management must be most concerned with—and the toughest problems to 
solve—are the problems of human values in the midst of technological change. Among them will be questions 
of self-expression, self-satisfaction, dignity, and motivation of the individual worker. It has been said that 
“the worth of the man is his work.”? But what will be this worth in the emerging technological society? Are 
high wages, increased production, increased leisure, and high economic levels sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
man? I think not unless they are balanced off in the human enterprise process with satisfaction of the human 
needs for expression, accomplishment, personal dignity, and happiness. These are the issues which are the prime 
concerns of management—and represent the area of its greatest contribution if it recognizes them and is capable 
of dealing with them. 


For these reasons, I am pleased to see the increasing emphasis in the employment security system upon 
problems of people and their performance, on communication and administration. I hope that the articles in 
this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REviEw will be read thoughtfully by all of the personnel in this organiza- 
tion in the expectation that they will provide ideas which will lead to continuing improvement in the day-by-day 
relationship of each individual to his job. I hope, too, that you will give us, in Washington, your personal sug- 
gestions for improvements which you would like to see made, and, as these authors have done, prepare an occa- 
sional letter or article which will make your constructive suggestions more widely available. 

—JAmeEs P. MiTcHELL, Secretary of Labor 


gee SEE in ee 


By ETHA R. FORMAN 
Technical Assistant, Methods and Planning Department 


Texas Employment Commission 





OMMUNICATIONS in its broadest sense covers 

every expression on the one hand and every im- 
pression received from it on the other. Needless to 
say, the two are rarely the same. The problem in ad- 
ministration is to achieve impressions upon agency 
personnel, applicants, claimants, employers, and the 
public at large which at least roughly resemble the 
original intention embodied in the administration’s 
basic policy. 

In our efforts to establish good communications, 
the Texas Employment Commission has not arrived 
at a panacea. We have, however, developed certain 
principles and procedures which we believe to be 
sound, 

Within the organization, possibly of primary im- 
portance in the development of a communications 
system is the establishment of an effective channel 
of communications. To support fully the organiza- 
tional delegations of authority and _ responsibility, 
communications are regularly channeled, both down- 
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ward and upward, through the lines of supervision. 
In those rare instances when time or substantial 
operating efficiency demands a short-circuiting of the 
line, specific provision is made to notify the proper 
line officers immediately of the action. We consider 
this basic to intraagency communications. 

Possibly of second importance in the communica- 
tions system is the means of transmitting throughout 
the organization those policies, procedures, and in- 
structions which are basic to the operations of the 
agency and mandatory in effect. For this purpose, 
our principal medium is a system of basic manuals, 
organized by function and distributed statewide on a 
selective basis according to need. The format of these 
manuals is patterned generally after the Bureau man- 
ual procedures, which we have found to serve well 
the practical necessities of distribution, filing, main- 
tenance, reference, revision, expansion, and cancella- 
tion. 

The basic manuals cover pertinent parts of the law, 
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State office personnel attack a practical problem of written communications in the “letter writing course.” 


State and Federal policy and regulation, and basic 
procedures of a permanent nature which apply gen- 
erally to TEC operations throughout the State. The 
manual material is prepared in the State office by the 
functional department or unit responsible for the 
operation involved, and approval before release is 
required of all staff members whose functions may 
be directly affected by the instructions given. This 
material is transmitted with numered transmittal let- 
ters, which may briefly interpret or give background 
information for the procedures or may incorporate 
information which is not a part of procedure but 
will be helpful in understanding it and putting it into 
operation. 

The second major medium for issuing instructions 
is the Operating Manual which has been developed 
for employment service functions. This manual is 
more informal than the basic manuals and consists of 
a series of functional bulletins, filed by key word 
within each functional section of the manual. 

The instructions issued in these bulletins are equal 
in status to those in the basic procedure; but they are 
released in this form either because time does not 
permit their integration into the basic manuals, be- 
cause they are not of a permanent nature, or because 
they have limited application and do not logically 
belong in basic procedure. This manual is an im- 
portant auxiliary to the basic manuals in that it 
provides a standard means of distributing and main- 
taining a type of instruction which is not included in 
basic procedure, or which has not yet been incor- 
porated into basic procedure. 

Third, in some instances instructions must be issued 


in memorandum form, by telegraph, or even verbally 
by telephone or in conferences. Whenever such in- 
struction lends itself to manual procedure it is incor- 
porated into the manuals as soon as possible; in any 
case, verbal instruction is followed by written con- 
firmation in one form or another. It is our objective 
to reduce memorandum instructions to a minimum. 

Written materials other than instructions are issued 
in the form of technical handbooks, informational 
materials, training materials, and again, simple 
memoranda. The technical handbooks, such as the 
Statistics MANUAL and the INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
HANDBOOK, describe method or technique incident to 
operating procedure. These handbooks are usually 
highly specialized in application and their distribution 
is limited to the individuals or groups whose immedi- 
ate responsibility directly involves their use. 

Informational materials are released through a 
variety of media, including memoranda, press re- 
leases, speeches, movies, pamphlets, and other printed 
materials. These are carefully screened in the State 
office for their pertinence to our operations and their 
usefulness in understanding and carrying out the 
agency program. Depending on the scope of the 
information, it may be distributed to District Direc- 
tors, Office Managers, key employees, or to all 
personnel. 

Training materials play a particularly large part 
in the communications system of the TEC. When 
any new program is initiated, formal procedure is 
usually issued and training material prepared in con- 
nection with it. This material includes explanation, 
interpretation, background information, and examples 
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necessary for a full understanding of the program and 
how it fits into the overall operations of the agency. 
By putting such auxiliary materials into training, it 
is possible to limit the procedural manuals to specific 
policy and instructions and to keep the manuals down 
to practical size for everyday reference and use. 

Training is developed around functional or pro- 
gram units, and materials are prepared and usually 
presented by the staff department in the State office 
responsible for the operation involved. Materials are 
carefully reviewed, and full ‘‘dress rehearsals” are 
held in the State office before the training goes to field 
personnel. In addition, the State Training Super- 
visor acts as consultant on all training matters to co- 
ordinate materials and advise on method. 

Written communications cannot be discussed with- 
out some attention to quality of the materials used. 
Obviously administrative intention can be communi- 
cated only if such material is clear, complete, under- 
standable, and logically organized. 


“Letter-Writing Course” 
54 


Quality in all types of written communications is 
approached through training and supervision. At 
present the TEC happens to be involved in a broad- 
scale training program for exactly this purpose. Al- 
though the program is referred to as “‘the letter-writ- 
ing course,”’ it is also intended to cover memoranda, 
reports, procedures, and all other forms of written 
communications. This training is scheduled to be 
carried to all employees in the State who are respon- 
sible for the composition and preparation of written 
materials. 

Probably most important, however, in developing 
good written communications is informal supervision. 
It is the continuing responsibility of supervisors to 
review written materials, correct errors, and train 
subordinates for more effective writing. 

To develop and assist in maintaining standards for 
manual instructions and agency forms, a review serv- 
ice is provided in the Methods and Planning Depart- 
ment. This service is available to all staff depart- 
ments in order to maintain consistency in format; 
coordinate the various functional instructions to elim- 
inate overlapping, duplication, and contradiction; 
assure Clarity of expression; and check consistency 
with the law, TEC policy, and all rules and regula- 
tions. Inconsistencies and errors are brought to the 
attention of the issuing department for corrections or 
resolution as may be necessary. 

Aside from the use of instructions, information, and 
other factual communications throughout the organi- 
zation, administrative effectiveness depends heavily 
on communication of attitudes. From these intan- 
gibles stem directly the quality of work performed and 
the strength and unity of the whole organization. 

Obviously attitudes of the administration are con- 
veyed in every phase of administrative activity—or 
inactivity. Assuming that written and verbal com- 
munications are clear, complete, concise, and prop- 
erly circulated, administration still must demonstrate 
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its intention by supporting action and must achieve 
proper interpretation of this intention. 

A policy stated but not enforced has the effect of 
no policy at all. Without constant supervision, evalu- 
ation, and control, a program, regardless of its 
excellence on paper, may operate exactly contrary 
to design. An instruction, though expressed in perfect 
form and literal content, may inhibit execution if it 
fails to carry with it the spirit of administrative 
intention. And finally, administration will cease to 
project itself at all if it does not communicate in the 
language of the receiver. 

Proper communication of attitudes is not easily ap- 
proached directly in terms of techniques. Rather it 
has to be approached indirectly in terms of improving 
training, supervision, management, and personnel re- 
lations in general. We feel that desirable attitudes 
are based first on full understanding of the agency 
program, including its personnel program, and sec- 
ond on faith in the administration to carry out its 
program with competence and integrity. 

In view of these goals, the TEC attempts continu- 
ously to review and strengthen all of its administra- 
tive processes. In addition to emphasizing training, 
we have developed procedures for program evalua- 
tion and control to assist management in measuring 
the effectiveness of its operating programs and in iso- 
lating areas of weakness for special attention and cor- 
rection. We have instituted a thoroughgoing system 
of office checks by State administrative personnel to 
assure compliance with established standards and to 
assist in improving all operations. 

In a more general way, we have attempted to en- 
courage an awareness and understanding of human 
and organizational relations through broad distribu- 
tion of various speeches, articles, and other materials 
pertinent to the employment security program and to 
the problems and responsibilities of public service. 

With respect to human relations, we have received 
particularly good response from our recent showing 
of the documentary film, “Production 5118,” pro- 
duced and distributed as a public service by the 
Champion Paper and Fiber Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio. When this movie was presented to personnel 
in the State office, it stimulated such pertinent com- 
ment and suggestion that already various phases of 
our overall program are being reviewed and reworked 
with emphasis upon the matter of communication. 

Intra-agency communication, however, is much 
more than the transmission of instructions, informa- 
tion, and attitudes from top administration to the 
lower levels of organization. The channel must also 
be open from bottom to top if administration is to 
perform its vital functions of program planning and 
control. In many ways this is the most difficult aspect 
of communication. The principal organized medium 
for this purpose is the reporting system, yet standard 
reports are often inadequate as a means of transmitting 
creative thought and the lessons of practical experi- 
ence upward through the administrative hierarchy. 

Conferences, meetings, and field visits—while they 
are vital to communication downward—are probably 








the most important means of communication upward. 
The TEC has found that, when State office personnel 
go to the field and field personnel come into the State 
office, communication is established which is invalu- 
able to both. To make the information and live 
observation derived from such meetings available for 
administrative use, documented reports are often 
required. In addition, and especially for purposes of 
planning, program coordination, training, and super- 
vision, the conference method is strongly encouraged 
throughout the organization. At the present time, 
materials are being prepared in the State office to 
promote the effective and economic use of such 
meetings. 

Particularly effective as a means of communication 
upward is our work conference method of developing 
new programs and procedures. This is designed to 
obtain the best thinking and experience in the State 
on the subject matter under consideration, and the 
conferences are composed of State office and field 
representatives. 

Each participant is notified well in advance of the 
meeting and asked to come prepared with any perti- 


nent ideas and materials which he wishes to submit. 
It is also our general custom to notify all top staff in 
the State office and in the field of the meeting and 
request suggestions for the use of the work committee. 
The committee is directed to consider all facets of the 
problem at hand and finally to submit written recom- 
mendations. Through this kind of work order con- 
ference, some of our most successful procedures have 
been formulated. 

For the communication of personal grievances, we 
have for some time had a grievance system in opera- 
tion. Under this system, any employee may submit 
his grievances officially through the regular lines of 
supervision, and machinery is provided to encourage 
resolution at each successive level. 

This review of some of the aspects of communication 
in administration still leaves large and important areas 
untouched, as for instance communication outside 
the agency. The fact is that communication has no 
boundaries. It cannot be summed up in a single 
procedure or method. It must be approached in full 
awareness that it is the dynamic force in the entire 
administrative process. 
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The Field Supervisor on the 
Management Team 


By C. J. POIRIER 


Director 


Kansas State Employment Service 


“THE history of the world ts largely the history of the supervision the 
people of the world have received from their rulers throughout the ages. 
When the world’s supervisors have been intelligent, kind, broadminded 
and far sighted, the people have been industrious and happy and pros- 
perous. Whenever these supervisors have been vicious, arrogant, selfish 
and lacking judgment, the world has suffered from oppression and has 
been plunged into profitless and unnecessary strife and bloodshed. His- 
tory brands these rulers with such revealing cognomens as Good Queen 
Bess or Ivan the Terrible, depending on the record they have made as 
supervisors.” —ALFRED M. Cooper, ‘‘How to Supervise People,” 
McGraw-Hill, 19417. 


‘[ HE job of field supervisor in the employment se- 

curity program is a line position. As the connect- 
ing link in the chain of command from the State 
administrative office to the local office managers, the 
field supervisor not only directs his authority to 
subordinates but also is responsible upward to the 
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administrative and technical staff. It is through this 
link that directives and programs stemming from the 
administrative level are carried into the field. At the 
same time, the field supervisor should bring new ideas 
and stimuli from the local office to aid in developing 
a more thorough and well-rounded service. 

To be fully effective in his work, the field supervisor 
must have a comprehensive knowledge of the broad 
aims and purposes of the agency. He must under- 
stand how the agency, working in the local economy, 
helps to maximize employment, and mitigate the 
effects of unemployment. He must also know the 
programs and activities which the agency undertakes, 
to appreciate fully the program to which the agency 
has committed itself. He must be a party to that 
development. 

The field supervisor must also have a complete 
knowledge of the part each structural division of the 
agency will take in carrying out prospective programs 
and activities. A keen awareness of the contents of 
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he program generates a spark of enthusiasm within 
, supervisor which serves him well in his work and 
yermeates to his subordinates and staff associates. 

Further, the field supervisor must completely fa- 
niliarize himself with the attributes and/or deficien- 
ies of agency services within the local communities 
under his jurisdiction. Then, fully acquainted with 
the aims of the division and the potential of each local 
community, he is prepared to revise or develop agency 
yrograms so that they may be utilized to the best and 
fullest extent at the local level. 

Production is one of the chief responsibilities of the 
field supervisor within the management team. He 
must keep an eye cocked constantly toward the local 
community to determine the needs and weaknesses of 
gency services there, not only to meet budget re- 
quirements but, more important, to deliver the best 
service possible to the people of that particular area. 

Of vital importance to production is the develop- 
ment and maintenance of morale. By setting forth 
in an enthusiastic and intelligent manner the aims 
and purposes of the agency, the field supervisor can 
develop a ‘“‘climate” among his subordinates that 
makes a successful operation more likely. 

He must always be ready to cooperate with the 
administrative staff and his fellow supervisors in 
developing new programs and enlisting aid in solving 
problems stemming from the realm of his subordinates. 


Must Be a Good Teacher 


It is imperative that the field supervisor be an 
effective and thorough teacher. The development 
of a well-rounded program of services at the local 
office level depends to a large extent on the in-service 
training procedures utilized by the field supervisor 
for those who are providing these services. 

Of major importance in the job of field supervisor 
is the keeping of records and making of reports. 
From these come the documentary materials by which 
the effectiveness of field operations can be gauged and 
programs developed or modified. 

The qualities needed by a field supervisor could 
number up to 40 or 50, ranging all the way from 
intelligence to experience. Discussion ultimately re- 
duces the list of qualifications of leadership to these: 
Intelligence, integrity, forcefulness, fairness, loyalty, 
health, and kindliness. 

Intelligence may be defined as an inherent ability to 
think clearly and may be found in men and women 
of all stations in life, regardless of education, cultural 
background, or experience. A supervisor displays 
intelligence many times each day as problems are 
brought before him for solution. Even when this 
quality is unaccompanied by the warmer attributes 
of kindliness, fairness, and integrity, it alone will 
often hold a group’s loyalty. People like to work for 
an intelligent supervisor. 

Integrity is a moral quality which may prove more 
important than quick thinking. Its possession pre- 
supposes courage and is the solid rock for subordinates 
to hang onto. Its exercise eventually wins the respect 
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of every worker, fellow supervisor, and superior in 
the organization. 

Fairness as a quality of leadership includes imparti- 
ality but its scope is even greater. As a developer of 
morale, a supervisor’s fairness in all his decisions stands 
close to the top of the list. To treat all employees 
fairly, the supervisor must have a judicial standard of 
praise and censure which is just and kind, and apply 
this standard, as nearly as possible, to every case, ir- 
respective of the individual concerned. 

Loyalty on the part of the field supervisor expresses 
itself in many.ways. He is thoroughly sold on the 
basic policies and programs of his agency and defends 
the actions of management to his subordinates. It is 
often impossible at the outset for management to go 
into detail on reasons for issuing an order or making a 
change but the supervisor must be ready to accept 
and execute such orders on faith. 

Health is also an essential attribute of a leader of 
men. Until a supervisor has found it necessary to call 
upon his ultimate reserve of strength to get through a 
particularly trying day, he has no concept of the im- 
portance of health as an element in good supervision. 

The supervisor for whom his followers entertain a 
real affection is the one who tempers all his decisions 
with kindliness. It is the element in our relationship 
with employees which humanizes those sterner quali- 
ties essential to leadership. Absence of kindliness in 
the makeup of a supervisor reduces his supervision to 
some unpleasantly mechanical device. 

Supervision is the science or art of directing the 
efforts of human beings. Indeed, all human beings 
respond to the same mental and emotional stimuli. 
Successful supervisors handle their subordinates and 
solve their supervisory problems in much the same 
manner, no matter the type of organization or estab- 
lishment and regardless of geographical location. It 
may be a meat packing plant in Omaha, Nebr., or an 
oil company in McPherson, Kans. All subordinates, 
whatever background or station in life and in what- 
ever line of work they may be engaged, respond to 
exactly the same supervisory motivation. 


Results the Same Anywhere 


This does not mean that a good supervisor handles 
everyone alike nor does it mean there are no peculiari- 
ties in supervision in different localities and among 
different types of subordinates. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the essential elements of leadership are the 
same everywhere and that good supervision will get 
the same net results in government as in private 
industry. 

As a line position, the job of field supervisor is the 
lifeline of the employment security program. Through 
this position, the policies and goals of the agency are 
directed to the local areas. From the local office level, 
the supervisor brings to the administrative and tech- 
nical staff the problems that go into formulating a 
more effective program of service for those who by 
law rightfully have access to and demand agency 
service. 
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J. L. Bland, administrator of the Ar- 
kansas Employment Security Division 
(standing), addresses a conference of 
all personnel of the central office. 
Governor Orval E. Faubus and Ed 
F. McDonald, director of Region 
VIII, (right to left) were guests at the 
meeting. 


Lews 


mployment Security 


HEN I became administrator of the Employment 

Security Division in Arkansas, I knew nothing of 
its organizational structure and little of its objectives. 
It was rather disconcerting to find myself unable to 
give a complete answer to any query concerning my 
new duties. But I received some comfort from a state- 
ment made to me by Ed McDonald, director of Re- 
gion VIII in Dallas, when, because of lack of experi- 
ence, I had expressed reluctance to accept the post. 
Mr. McDonald told me then: “Some of the very best 
administrators have been men who were completely 
new to the employment security program.”’ 

Almost immediately after I became identified with 
the Arkansas agency, I was called to Dallas to attend 
a regional meeting of administrators and staff. Sev- 
eral subjects, embracing various technical phases of 
employment security, were on the agenda. When 
the business was concluded, Mr. McDonald invited 
the newest administrator to speak, and I recall I began 
that address: “I am utterly confused.”’ 

So it was that I came to the agency with many mis- 
givings. My only professional experience had been 
as a newspaper publisher. However, as a banking 
executive, I had gathered some knowledge of con- 
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By J. L. BLAND 


Administrator 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


servative and sound business practices, and I had 
always been interested, in a broad sense, in the field 
of humanities. 

My initial look at the Employment Security Divi- 
sion was from the viewpoint of a taxpayer. When in- 
surance benefits were first made available to the un- 
employed, I, along with many others, found the idea 
a bit repugnant. But, in the years since, I have 
watched a dissipation of that idea in the general 
acceptance that unemployment insurance is one of 
the principal bulwarks against the terror of serious 
depressions. 

At first, the terminology peculiar to the Employ- 
ment Security Division offered a perplexing obstacle 
to my having ordinary conversations with the techni- 
cal staff of the agency. So, before inaugurating any 
kind of reorganizational plans or before making very 
many decisions, I spent about a month becoming 
oriented. (One month was hardly long enough, as 
it is now my considered opinion that the individual 
who could ever master the intricate details of such a 
program in its entirety in that time would be extra- 
ordinary indeed.) During that orientation period, I 
had copies of all correspondence, including the most 
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minor interoffice bulletins, sent to my desk. I read 
and studied these avidly and, when necessary, sought 
explanations concerning the material. 

No greenhand in a 4-H chapter had more to learn 
than this novice; no apprentice in any trade has been 
more frightened. But an understanding staff proved 
most helpful, and I found them eager to impart 
knowledge to me. 

As a result of my preliminary study, I discovered 
several areas where I thought improvement could be 
made, and that of public relations loomed largest to 
a newspaperman. Thereafter, bettering the public 
relations of the agency became an individual objective 
forme. The Information and Education Section was 
enlarged, and the director was encouraged to prepare 
and distribute, through all available channels of com- 
munications, reports of any activities with which the 
public could possibly be concerned. A more exten- 
sive program of publicity was set in motion. 

For my personal contribution to this project, I let 
it be known among my friends in the various com- 
munities throughout the State where we had local 
offices that I would be available to appear before 
civic clubs. In the past 18 months, I have made many 
addresses before major civic clubs, a number being 
joint meetings. I have done my best to “sell” em- 
ployment security to prominent business and profes- 
sional men throughout Arkansas. 

When I joined the agency, I soon became aware of 
an undercurrent of insecurity among personnel. In 
the past, repeated annual layoffs and reductions in 
force had been necessary to remain within budgetary 
limitations. In some years, these terminations had 
reached wholesale proportions, resulting in family 
displacements. 

In an attempt to relieve this disturbing situation, 
the director of central office operations was charged 
with the responsibility of setting up strict budgetary 
controls. Such controls were not entirely limited to 
personnel but included all nonpersonal expenditures, 
and fiscal year 1956 was completed without a single 
layoff and with a surplus of funds. This procedure 
was basic business practice and is being continued and 
improved. Recently, the position of budgetary officer 
as a deputy in the business office was established. 

Both the expanded public relations program and 
the new fiscal practices improved within the agency, 
and the public began to show an increased interest. 

An incentive program for employees who had 
reached the top of their salary brackets was launched 
when we obtained approval for a longevity-pay pro- 
gram as part of our compensation plan. Such in- 
creases have had the effect of retaining valuable and 
experienced employees who otherwise might have 
gone to private employment. 

It seemed to me that good business management 
required that local office managers be given greater 
authority, and this was done. Through a new and 
broader Organization and Management program, 
drawn up by the director of field services, we have 
lodged more authority in local office managers and 
have invited each to submit suggestions about im- 
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proving his own operations and to participate in 
general planning. Response has been enthusiastic. 

Sensing that the section chiefs were largely dedicated 
to the employment security program, I determined to 
allow them more elastic authority in making deter- 
minations affecting their own work. As I moved 
through the woven fabric of a manual-impressed 
routine, I was pleased to discover staff members who 
knew most of the rules, could be of great help, and to 
whom more administrative supervision could. be 
given. That has developed an esprit de corps which 
has been inspirational and wholesome. Thé chain of 
command was strengthened and greater éfficiency 
has resulted, although the procedure is no different 
than that of any well-managed business. 

Also, I found a situation which appeared to require 
improvement. The personnel officer accepted the 
recommendations of supervisory personnel and worked 
out the details with the Merit System Council to 
employ, transfer, promote, or dismiss, but had. exer- 
cised very little authority. This seemed an illogical 
procedure; to correct it, a directive was issued em- 
powering the chief of the personnel section to make 
decisions. This has proved most beneficial. The 
chief is encouraged to visit offices throughout the 
State, interview individuals on the registers, and 
recruit personnel. 

We decided to give greater emphasis to the training 
of new employees and are now developing a program 
to meet the objectives, not only of procedural opera- 
tions, but for a full-scale training program. 

The Organization and Management table is reach- 
ing into all phases of the services of the Employment 
Security Division in search of potential supervisory 
personnel. We have increased the advisory and 
technical staff to offer guidance to local offices. This 
includes a chain-of-command_theory that is working. 
In other words, knowledge and experience acquired 
by the technical staff are transmitted to personnel of 
the local offices. 

I have tried to shake loose bureaucratic slowness to 
provide for a more rapid determination of all matters 
which reach the desk of the administrator. We have 
instilled a greater appreciation of employment security 
among the public and find our own people more 
responsive to duty, applying the human equation of 
‘‘who best can work, can best agree.” 

The Arkansas agency is alive; it is alert. The prob- 
lems of management of this agency, which at first 
seemed insoluble, have been mastered by application 
of good business principles. These incorporate dele- 
gation of authority, strong fiscal controls, and the 
simple rule of earning public approval. Selling the 
public is not difficult if you have met every respon- 
sibility. 

Employment security is gaining support because ot 
its accepted place in the field of humanities, and I 
sincerely expect a broadening of the multiple services 
we offer the public. Our responsibility is greater as 
we accept the additional assignment of placing the 
handicapped and older-age group in the ever-expand- 
ing labor force. We have much to do. 
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A section of the Em- 
ployer Registration Unit 
of the Massachusetts 
Division of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Through Visits to Other Agencies... 


Benefits Can Accrue to Agency Management 


By G. H. WELDON 


Chief Supervisor 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


LL of the 51 State agencies administering employ- 
ment security programs have the same objectives, 
but they have developed numerous ways of operating 
to attain these objectives. In a sense, they may be 
considered 51 different workshops. Through per- 
sonal contact, representatives of one agency can learn 
from other agencies much which is of value in develop- 
ing more efficient administration. 

Many amendments to the Employment Security 
Law have been enacted by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in the past 5 years. Two of these amendments 
have required major changes in administrative pro- 
cedure and some changes in organization. One per- 
tained to the experience-rating formula, changing it 
from a benefit-wage-ratio type to a reserve-ratio type; 
the other provided for obtaining wage credit informa- 
tion from the employer at the time the claim was filed 
instead of having all subject employers file wage in- 
formation quarterly for all employees. 

Before proceeding with the necessary changes, the 
Director decided much could be gained if a team of 
technicians visited other States which have had ex- 
perience in administering a law with like provisions. 
This was done, and much valuable information was 
acquired. More was accomplished in a few days than 
could be done by weeks of correspondence or through 
other means of communication. The agency was able 
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to resolve many problems of transition with more ease 
than would have been possible if persons having 
administrative responsibilities in the program had not 
been given the opportunity to discuss directly with 
the staffs of other State agencies the methods they 
employed to meet certain situations and requirements. 

As the result of discontinuing the requirement that 
employers file quarterly wage information, it was 
necessary for the Massachusetts agency to make both 
organizational and procedural adjustments. Subse- 
quent to these adjustments, it was found that in certain 
areas costs were in excess of criteria established by the 
Bureau of Employment Security for employer account 
activities. Criteria established for the tax functions 
are about 25 percent less for a State operating on a 
wage-request basis than for one on a quarterly payroll- 
reporting basis. For example, less time is allowed for 
the mailing and receipt of tax forms. Need for a 
review of the procedures relating to experience rating 
and employer accounts was indicated. 

Bureau of Employment Security representatives 
suggested that since Ohio had much in common with 
Massachusetts in relation to tax functions, a visit be 
made to that State. The workload of both States, 
with respect to the number of tax returns received 
quarterly, does not differ greatly. The Massachusetts 
workload is not quite 15 percent more than that of 
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Supervisory staff mem- 
bers of the Contribu- 
tions Department of the 
Massachusetts agency 
discuss the findings of a 
visit to Ohio. Left to 
right: Charles A. Wil- 
lett, Supervisorincharge 
of Employer Liability; 
Geor H. Weldon, 
Chief Supervisor in 
charge of Contribu- 
tions Department; and 
Francis L. Donovan, 
Supervisor in charge of 
Employer Accounts and 
Controls. 


Ohio. Both laws have reserve-ratio experience rating 
provisions with only slight difference and both provide 
for the request method of wage reporting. Both are 
industrial States. These and other factors, insofar as 
the administrative problems are concerned, compare 
favorably for analysis purposes. 

Four members of the supervisory staff from the Con- 
tributions Department of the Massachusetts agency 
were sent to Ohio last fall for a few days to study the 
methods employed by the Ohio agency. Each staff 
member covered a specific area for which his experi- 
ence best qualified him and all concerned themselves 
in a general way with the overall operations of the 
tax functions. 

The visitors were given the opportunity to “talk 
shop” with persons holding positions in the Ohio 
agency comparable to theirs in Massachusetts. Be- 
cause of their familiarity with the subject matter, they 
were able to converse about a particular subject with 
a minimum of explanation. Consequently, little 
time was wasted in discussion when the methods em- 
ployed by both State agencies were the same. This 
fact permitted concentration on ideas which were 
new to them or on some technique which could be 
adapted advantageously to the Massachusetts - pro- 
cedures. 


How and Why? 


Aside from the common interest in processing and 
methods used, the Massachusetts group was able to 
see the physical layout of another State agency. An 
important feature of a visit to another agency is the 
opportunity to ask questions, not only on the “how” 
of things but also on the “‘why.” 

On their return to Massachusetts, each staff mem- 
ber on the “‘visiting’’ team was asked to give his views 
of benefits derived. All agreed that the trip was very 
beneficial and had greatly broadened their viewpoint 
of the employment security program. 
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Massachusetts costs have been reduced with respect 
to employer account activities and experience rating 
to a point where they are well within the cost criteria 
established for them. It should not be implied that 
the visit to Ohio was solely responsible for the reduc- 
tion. However, the visit did help. Changes in pro- 
cedures to effect economies had been planned. The 
visit enabled the supervisors to verify some contem- 
plated changes as being good and prompted them to 
reject others. 

At other times, staff members have been able to 
visit other States to observe at first hand the methods 
employed in their operations. 


What Are the Benefits? 


What benefits can accrue to agency management 
through such visits? In the writer’s opinion, many 
benefits can be derived. When a change in a State 
Employment Security Law is contemplated, or the 
law has been modified, it invariably requires some 
changes in operational methods, if not in organiza- 
tion. If the change is major, such as the shifting from 
quarterly wage reporting to request reporting, the 
opportunity for personal observation of the methods 
employed by a State agency experienced in request 
reporting aids greatly in planning and minimizing 
problems attendant to the changeover. The States 
use divers methods of administration to reach objec- 
tives which are basically similar or common to all 
State employment security programs. 

It is quite helpful for a person to witness a particular 
phase of another State agency operation, especially if 
he is responsible for a similar operation in his own 
agency. In his endeavor to improve his own agency’s 
operation, he will be exposed to new ideas, some of 
which lend themselves readily to his agency. A 
chance to discuss other methods of getting the job 
done with a person having a similar interest tends to 
verify his own beliefs as to the best techniques to em- 
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ploy. It stimulates his thinking and improves his 
morale. 

For example, a form may appear to be self-explana- 
tory, but its utility may not be thoroughly understood 
by another person without further explanation from 
someone familiar with the form who knows the use 
for which it is intended. The use of flow, organiza- 
tional, and other types of charts, written procedures, 
etc., to demonstrate and explain operational methods 
used is of great assistance in understanding the activi- 


ties to which they relate. However, charts and pro- 
cedures are not always easily comprehended, nor do 
they always give a complete picture. First-hand ob- 
servation is often needed for a better knowledge. 

We, in Massachusetts, feel that personal visits of 
teams of technicians of one State to another can add 
much to a clearer understanding of new projects and 
implementation of certain older programs. Other 
States may wish to consider use of this effective means 
of “‘communication” as the occasion presents itself. 


Management Use of Statistics 
in Oklahoma 


By MORRIS LEONHARD 
Chief of Employment Service 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


eee Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 
has made extensive use of administrative statistics 
throughout the past 10 years. The types of activity 
data developed and the uses to which they were put 
by the agency during this period reflect the changes in 
labor market conditions and program emphasis 
which have occurred since the end of World War II. 

The uses of administrative statistics by the agency 
may be broadly classified into three groups: legisla- 
tive planning, budgetary planning, and program de- 
velopment. Most of the regular analyses cover local 
office activities. State office activities, with the ex- 
ception of appeals, are analyzed principally in con- 
nection with budgetary analysis and _ legislative 
research. | 

Legislative Planning.—Research for legislative plan- 
ning necessarily is limited by time. An additional 
limitation is the practicability of research on a certain 
topic at a certain time. The principal sources of ad- 
ministrative statistics for research are the regular re- 
ports to the Bureau and special tabulations. De- 
velopments in agency activities since 1939 have been 
summarized in our Handbook of Employment Security 
Program Statistics. An example of the type of informa- 
tion available in the 30 tables of the current edition 
of the handbook is Table D-—6, ‘Relationship of 
Average Weekly Benefit Payments to Average Weekly 
Wages in Covered Employment 1939-1955.” 

Budgetary Planning.—It is no news to anyone con- 
cerned with employment security management that 
the budget is always with us. Where once the budget- 
ary function consisted chiefly of preparing requests for 
a future period, in recent years it has developed into 
a more complicated process of estimating funds to be 
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received in addition to the basic budget and allocating 
staff to the best advantage. 

After the approved budget is received at the begin- 
ning of a fiscal year, estimates of additional funds to 
be received during the year, such as UCV, UCFE, 
contingency, and supplemental, have to be made. 
In addition, all budgeted workloads are re-estimated 
and the estimated time required by function re-calcu- 
lated. After total time by function is estimated, the 
time allowance for each function is distributed by 
organizational unit on the basis of workload and time 
distribution. 

A proposed staffing pattern based on the total time 
allowance for each unit is drawn up. We then 
review the staffing pattern in a conference with the 
top administrative and technical staff. In _ this 
review, certain changes from the recommended 
pattern may be made in the light of additional 
information presented by the staff members partici- 
pating in the conference. The result then becomes 
the budgetary plan for the current fiscal year. 

The estimates on which this plan is based have to be 
reviewed many times during the fiscal year to deter- 
mine whether changes in workload patterns make 
staffing shifts advisable. It should be noted that our 
problems in this connection appear, at this time, to be 
less serious for this fiscal year than for many previous 
years because there are fewer unknowns to be taken 
into consideration in making our plans. 

An important part of the budgetary process is a 
periodic review of our accomplishment in relation to 
our workload estimates and staffing patterns. The 
statistical tools for this review are obtained from the 
activity data reported to meet Bureau requirements. 
From these data, monthly summaries are made and 
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distributed to the personnel responsible for manage- 
ment. Two of these monthly summaries are by local 
office and cover the key workload items of nonagricul- 
tural placements, counseling, and testing. Another 
summary covers workload accomplishment, season- 
ally adjusted, for each direct budget item since the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 

While the majority of budget workloads vary with 
economic trends, management can to some extent 
control other items, such as testing, by allocations of 
staff and other methods. One of the most convenient 
summaries is a tabulation of staff justified by each 
local office each month, as compared with the current 
staffing pattern. This staff justification is used as a 
basis for decisions on filling vacancies, adding staff, 
and shifting staff in local offices. 

Program Development.—Program analysis and plan- 
ning is, of course, the most important management 
function served by administrative statistics. The 
analyses we use resemble in many respects the series 
published by the Bureau comparing activity ratios for 
the various States. We subscribe to the principle 
that significant variations from the normal in a group 
of offices, as in a group of States, merit further inquiry 
and in some instances remedial action. But experi- 
ence with activity ratios has taught us that what some- 
times appear at first glance to be indicators of oper- 
ating problems are actually reporting problems. 
This is, of course, particularly true in the case of new 
reporting items. 

The regular analyses of local office activities which 
we use at the present time consist of 15 tabular sum- 
maries (12 monthly and 3 quarterly) and a monthly 
narrative analysis on these summaries. The following 
topics are analyzed: 

Claims adjustment activities 
Counseling activities 

Testing activities 

Employer relations activities 
Selection and referral activities 
Disposition of job openings 
Nonagricultural placements 
Physically handicapped activities 

The monthly narrative analysis consists of comments 
pointing out the significant variations among local 
offices and any general trends shown by the tabular 
summaries. For example, a recent summary notes a 
drop in the proportion of available openings can- 
celled and lists two offices with ratios significantly 
higher and four with ratios significantly lower than 
the State average. In some instances, the narrative 
analysis indicates that further investigation should be 
made in the field. For example, after noting offices 
with unusual ratios of intrastate claims to periodic 
reinterviews, a recent narrative states that the “‘five 
offices listed above should be checked to determine if 
the high contact experience is a result of an error in 
reporting or an error in procedure.” 

The field supervisors for the agency discuss signifi- 
cant variations shown by these tabular and narrative 
summaries with local office managers. An attempt is 
made to find the reasons for these variations and to 
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make any indicated corrections in local office pro- 
cedures. 
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From time to time, these data are examined from a 
longer-range point of view. During December 1955, 
summaries of significant deviations during that calen- 
dar year, by local office, were prepared and discussed 
at a statewide meeting in individual conferences with 
managers and field supervisors. 

Activities of the Appeal Tribunal and the Board of 
Review are summarized monthly in a table showing 
workloads and time lapse, with brief narrative com- 
ments. Detailed narrative analyses of appeals activi- 
ties are made at 6-month intervals and distributed to 
personnel concerned with supervision of the appeals 
function. These analyses emphasize trends in time 
lapse and in case dispositions related to manhours 
worked. 

No less important, but less formalized, are the uses 
of administrative statistics made by individual local 
ofhces and operating divisions. Key workloads are 
summarized frequently by organizational unit and 
reviewed by the managers and their assistants to 
determine which activities need to be stepped up in 
terms of emphasis or staff assignments to reach office 
goals. 

Local offices are encouraged to collect and sum- 
marize activity data in addition to that required for 
regular reports. An example of the type summarized 
is a tabulation of new applications, by age, which one 
local office maintains. This tabulation, which origi- 
nally was made to answer a request for labor market 
information from outside the agency, has been 
useful to local office management. 

Activity data are, of course, used in those offices in 
which Organization and Management installations 
have been made. Until 1956, only two offices had 


such installations, but they are now being made in 
seven additional offices. The installations, we be- 
lieve, provide for a better organization of the admin- 
istrative data available to local offices and will elim- 
inate some duplications in the informal systems now 
maintained by these offices. 

State office operating divisions use the activity data 
which they collect for required reports to check their 
own operations. The Benefits Division, for example, 
keeps a close watch on time lapse in benefit payments 
in its effort to pay valid claims as promptly as possible. 

The administrative statistics available to the agency 
are, on the whole, measures of quantity rather than 
quality. They indicate the volume of the various ac- 
tivity items, and extreme variations among organiza- 
tional units indicate areas of operation which require 
attention. These statistical data are, of course, most 
valuable as indicators and cannot actually diagnose an 
operating condition requiring administrative action. 
For example, our statistical summary of nonmonetary 
determination activity points out offices which have 
extreme ratios of disallowed to allowed determinations. 
But to find the reasons for such ratios and determine 
whether they reflect errors or problems in the adjust- 
ment process, it is necéssary to make a detailed analy- 
sis of nonmonetary determinations in an office show- 
ing such a variation. 

It is difficult to avoid a tendency to regard these 
indicators as actual evaluations, or, in other words, to 
regard a low or high ratio as necessarily “‘bad.’”? Once 
we realize that they will not do all our work for us, 
that they must be followed up by qualitative reviews, 
we have made one of the most important steps in 
making efficient use of administrative statistics. 


Methods to Improve Utilization of Staff 


By J. R. KRATOCHVIL 
Personnel Officer 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


Sage Secbenanns SECURITY activities have always been 
characterized by violent fluctuations in workload. 
Statistical reports for Missouri show a pattern, year 
after year, in which the low of claims activities occurs 
in August or September but the volume of initial 
claims increases at least threefold by the following 
January. The number of persons who report each 
week to our offices to claim benefits continues to in- 
crease until March or April when the volume is 
normally 3 or 4 times greater than the low of the 
previous summer. 

Not only is the activity in our offices subject to 
extreme seasonal variations, but the workload varies 
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greatly within a single week. Normally, regardless 
of the load level, at least half the new applications and 
initial claims in any week are taken on Monday and 
Tuesday. The level of continued claims can be con- 
trolled more closely by scheduling, but when people 
are left to their own devices they seem to prefer to 
seek work and file their claims as early in the week 
as possible. 

To most of us who have worked in local offices, 
these statistics on seasonal trends and weekly load 
distribution mean considerably more than neat rows 
of figures properly distributed in orderly columns. 
In times past, the seasonal increase in activities after 
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‘hristmas has meant long lines of applicants and 
laimants awaiting their turn with interviewers and 
laims takers who were already swamped with work. 
Very often this pressure has resulted in inadequate 
vork applications and errors in the benefit claims. 
Under these circumstances the people who came to 
yur offices for help were not given the service they 
were entitled to receive. 


Like the Weather 


For many years this mid-winter rush of activity 
was considered in the same light as the weather— 
-veryone talked about it, but no one ever did anything 
ibout it. The general result was that, from a fiscal 
point of view, the unit time factor for both employ- 
ment service and claims functions went progressively 
lower. From an organizational point of view, ex- 
perienced employment service personnel were hur- 
riedly transferred to take claims even though they had 
little training or experience. Most important of all, 
the people our offices were established to serve did not 
receive the courteous, efficient treatment they had 
the right to expect. 


Gradually came the realization that since we were 
not in what has been referred to as the “‘coal and ice 
business,” it was not good practice to meet this 
seasonal fluctuation by assigning most of our local 
office personnel to employment service activities in 
the summer, then shifting many of these employees 
almost bodily to claims activities when the winter 
claims load hit. 


It became apparent that in the complex labor 
market in which the employment security program 
operates, our responsibility for providing placement 
service to workers and employers actually increased 
during times of heavy claims activities. Instead of 
reducing our efforts to place unemployed workers, 
the least we should do is to maintain our employment 
service staff at normal operating levels. 


An Alternate Method 


Within the last 3 or 4 years, the concept of using 
temporary personnel has developed as an alternative 
to shifting personnel from employment service to 
claims activities. The revised budget procedures 
which have provided improved flexibility in the opera- 
tion of the contingency fund principle has been one 
factor which has encouraged agencies to utilize tem- 
porary personnel, 


The use of temporary personnel is liked because it 
provides at least a partial solution to a difficult prob- 
lem of long standing. In relation to fiscal control, 
personnel costs can be regulated with the rise and fall 
of the claims load and over-expanding can be avoided. 
For the local office manager, it provides reserve staff 
that can be called in on short notice during rush 
periods. Finally, the service provided to the appli- 
cant, the claimant, and the employer remains nearly 
uniform regardless of the level of claims activities. 

What are some of the factors which must be taken 
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into consideration in planning for the use of temporary 
personnel? In the first place, arrangements should 
be made to secure temporary personnel well in ad- 
vance of the increased load. If we wait until the 
workload is upon us, it is too late to receive maximum 
benefits from the use of temporary personnel. The 
problem of recruiting qualified workers should be 
considered at a very early stage in planning. In 
Missouri, the Merit System regulations require that 
the same qualifications and examination standards 
be applied to temporary employees as to permanent 
employees. ‘Thus we have many applicants on our 
registers who will accept temporary employment in 
the hopes that it will develop into a full-time job. 

Actually the temporary employees we are looking 
for are those who want to work on a part-time basis 
only. Fortunately, we have found, in almost every 
community, a sufficient supply of individuals who 
make excellent temporary employees. Very often 
these people are those who have left the full-time 
labor market, such as housewives, retired persons, 
professional personnel, and self-employed individuals 
who are available for short-time employment. Many 
of these people, however, do not know of our need for 
temporary employees and have not taken the Merit 
Examinations. Therefore, it is necessary to seek 
them out and have them qualify by examination 
before their services will be needed. 


Only to Meet Workload Needs 


After an adequate temporary staff has been re- 
cruited, the local office manager should have authority 
to call in temporary help without prior approval from 
State headquarters. Together with this authority the 
local office manager should realize his responsibility 
to use temporary help only as_the workload requires 
and not as a method of shifting the normal work 
requirements from regular employees. 

Very often the judicious use of temporary personnel 
on an intermittent basis will solve a problem. If 
more people come to our offices on Mondays and 
Tuesdays than the regular staff can handle, using 
temporary help on these days may be justified. Other 
offices may need extra help only on days when part 
of the regular staff is out of the office on itinerant 
service. 

We have found that the use of temporary and inter- 
mittent personnel need not be confined to claims 
activity. Every spring many of our offices carry out 
an extensive testing program with high school seniors 
who will be entering the labor market upon gradua- 
tion. This is an extremely worthwhile activity 
which must be done accurately and thoroughly, but 
often it is a large order for the regular local office 
staff. Several of our offices have trained temporary 
personnel to assist as testing aids. These individuals 
work with our regular staff in administering and 
scoring the tests. In this way, an office can extend 
its service to high school graduates considerably 
beyond what could be accomplished by the perma- 
nent staff alone. 
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To make the best use of our staff we find that proper 
training is a very important factor. Whether the new 
employee is to be used on a regular or temporary 
basis, he should be given adequate induction training. 
It is seldom possible for us to hire individuals with 
specific experience in employment security. Never- 
theless, we feel they should have a certain amount of 
understanding of our program if they are to do a 
satisfactory job even as part-time employees. Re- 
gardless of the pressure of the workload, time spent 
in induction training has proved well worthwhile. 
We would like to have employees, for both perma- 
nent and temporary assignments, who are trained in 
all aspects of our programs. This is a difficult goal 
for a new employee to attain, for it is estimated that 
our entry-level interviewer or claims taker may be 





called upon to do as many as 20 separate tasks. Ob- 
viously the new employee, either temporary or per- 
manent, cannot be expected to learn all these duties 
at once. Training should be broken down into seg- 
ments which will allow the employees to become pro- 
ficient in one phase of the work at a time. 

As long as we have an employment security pro- 
gram, one of our principal problems will be the 
proper utilization of our staff. The employment 
security program is primarily concerned with pro- 
viding service to people as individuals. It is our 
unending job to see that the people who come to our 
offices receive the best service possible. Only by 
being ever alert to these problems can we improve 
the utilization of our staff and thus fulfill our respon- 
sibility to the public. 


The Local Office Works 
With Organized Labor 


ONG before a full-time union relations representa- 

tive position was created in the Seattle local office 
in 1941, establishment of such a job had been discussed 
frequently by the State administrative and local office 
staffs. Would local office objectives concerning union 
relations be accomplished more effectively by assign- 
ing the responsibility to one individual, full time, or 
by diffusing it among employer contact representa- 
tives? 

Organized labor was experiencing phenomenal 
growth as a result of the Wagner Act and resented any 
encroachments upon its prerogatives. By 1940, the 
200-odd labor unions in Seattle had over 100 hiring 
facilities and virtually every labor agreement in pri- 
vate industry contained a hiring clause. The local 
office union relations program at that time was effec- 
tive only in accumulating information concerning 
identification of labor unions, labor disputes, and 
other requirements of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Division. 

War clouds in 1940 caused a tremendous expansion 
of local industry. An enormous influx of workers 
stimulated clearance activities. Lack of pertinent and 
significant information about these workers demanded 
that top-level ES staff be used to secure cooperation 
from labor union officials, thus detracting from their 
concentration on already expanded regular duties. 
Circumstances resolved this question and it became not 
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By JOSEPH ZWIRN, JR. 
Union Relations Representative, Seattle Local Office 


Washington Employment Security Department 


only desirable but essential to facilitate the develop- 
ment of a key technician who adequately would repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the unions and the local office, 
reconcile differences, and secure the cooperation of 
individual unions in agency activities. 

In 1941 a full-time Union Relations Representa- 
tive was appointed in the local office. Subsequently, 
prosecution of the war effort further intensified union 
relations activities in promoting acceptance of regu- 
latory directives. The end of the war shifted empha- 
sis back to unemployment compensation, to the de- 
velopment of job openings for disemployed workers, 
and to an intensive program to develop job openings 
and job training opportunities for returning service- 
men. By 1947, a large body of significant union in- 
formation and experience had been developed and 
union acceptance of a number of agency objectives 
became an acknowledged fact. 

The relationships established during the war effort 
and carried over into the transition period were 
zealously guarded. From these evolved a plan for 
future action and a program of service using three 
basic assumptions. 

First, the aims and objectives of the Employment 
Service and those of labor unions are parallel rather 
than divergent in providing employment oppor- 
tunities for unemployed workers. 

Second, any cooperative or working agreement 
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Federal, State and local office staff discuss apprenticeship opportunities. Left to right: Donald Johnson, secretary, Carpenters’ 


District Council; John Vance, State Apprenticeship Director; and 
Seattle local office personnel, at the head of the table, are: Jose 
Kass, Employer Services Supervisor, Industrial Division; and Lillian Tift, Supervisor, Entry Workers Division. 


ron Byrne, Field Representative, Federal Apprenticeship Bureau. 
Zwirn, Jr. (standing), Union Relations Representative; Theodore 


The other two men 


shown are: Karl Schoonover, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Carpenters’ District Council; and Carl Lawrence, Secretary-Business 


Representative, lron Workers Union #506. 


between two organizations will be successful only to 
the degree that both parties work for mutual benefits. 

Third, the greatest potential source of misunder- 
standing and trouble is the lack of adequate com- 
munication between the interested parties. 

Proceeding on these assumptions, we first prepared 
a roster of all labor organizations in the area, principal 
officials, job and geographical jurisdictions, types of 
labor agreements, types of hiring clauses, and cus- 
tomary methods employed by the membership in their search 
for work. We then secured from the local unions 
copies of current labor-management agreements and 
abstracted pertinent information therefrom. The 
information about each union was transcribed on 
5 x 8 inch cards. These cards make up our union 
control file. A set of such cards is located in each 
major placement section for the guidance of place- 
ment interviewers and employer relations representa- 
tives. ‘Training sessions for placement and employer 
relations staff dealt with this information, the de- 
veloping of further pertinent information, and an 
explanation of local office practice and procedure 
relative to the referral of workers to jobs covered by 
labor-management agreements. 

A planned union visiting program was then de- 
veloped, taking into account high and low points of 
employment, industrial expansion, and service to 
closed-shop unions. This approach closely paralleled 
the regular employer visiting program insofar as 
record keeping was concerned. Comprehensive pro- 
motional efforts were concentrated in those areas 
where unions were having difficulty in meeting man- 
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power commitments, where extensive gate hiring pre- 
vailed, and where union hiring procedures differed 
from actual practice of the members. 

Specific preparation for a visit always began with a 
review of all facts available in the local office and a 
pondering of the best approach, based on personal 
knowledge of the official’s attitude toward the Em- 
ployment Service. Two ventures will serve as illus- 
trations of our efforts. 

During the war, the local office had amicable rela- 
tions with the Longshoremen’s Union but never had 
an offer of service accepted because Pacific Coast 
longshoremen were all dispatched from a hall operated 
jointly by the Waterfront Employers’ Association and 
the union. Additions to or deletions from the regis- 
tered longshore list are approved by the joint labor 
relations committee in each port. Despite our lack of 
penetration, the union remained in our field visiting 
program. 

In 1951, the Seattle Casual Labor Office advised 
the Seattle local office manager that a fee-charging 
agency was recruiting longshoremen for a stevedore 
company. We immediately contacted the regional 
director of the union who quickly ascertained that 
a local industry agreement permitted this practice 
in an emergency. 

The following week our casual labor office received a 
call from the hiring hall for 100 men and competently 
filled the order. Since that time placements have 
ranged from 1,000 to 5,000 longshoremen per year, 
depending on general or waterfront economic con- 
ditions. Several signs in the hiring hall advise 
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seekers of extra longshore work to contact their own 
unions or the State Employment Service. 

The second illustration involves apprenticeship. 
The apprenticeship coordinator for the Seattle-King 
County Carpenters’ District Council administers a 
program involving 500 carpenter and millmen 
apprentices. The council represents 13 unions with 
6,000 members. A year ago the writer assisted in 
developing a formal arrangement whereby desirable 
candidates found through our high school testing and 
counseling program would be exposed to apprentice- 
ship openings as called for by the coordinator. 

In spite of acceptance and cooperation on the part 
of the coordinator and the Junior Apprenticeship 
Council, this program was not proceeding satis- 
factorily. Analysis of all the factors by appropriate 
local office staff pointed to a lack of information for 
the candidates. ‘The coordinator provided the needed 
information. We established a control which not 
only assured that the candidate would receive the 
information but that he must discuss the training 
opportunity with his parents before we would accept 
his application and forward it to the coordinator. 
Four months later the local office manager received 
a laudatory letter commending the quality of our 
selections and turning the entire recruitment over to 
the local office. The coordinator’s comment was, 
“You can pick them better than I can.” 

The method? A properly orientated candidate, plus 
a cooperative parent, plus a keen desire to learn the 
trade, plus a training opportunity, equals a successful 
placement. Word soon spreads to employers, other 
unions, and joint apprenticeship committees that we 
will produce what we say we can and another success- 
ful program is on its way. 

In the meantime, local office plans have not ruled 
out other services to the District Council of Carpen- 
ters where and when they are feasible. 

Assistance to placement interviewers in developing 
job opportunities for applicants is a major part of the 
union relations representative’s work. This includes 
apprising the interviewers of current and future 
shortages within the unions’ jurisdictions, encouraging 
unions to accept job development calls from an in- 
terviewer, and encouraging unions to persuade em- 
ployers to use the local office facilities. Besides mak- 
ing basic usable information available to placement 
interviewers, the representative actively solicits job 
openings from union hiring facilities. Employer job 
orders which would be likely to cause friction between 
a union and the local office are routed to the union 
relations representative for clarification. This fre- 
quently leads to the development of additional job 
openings from the unions. 

A cooperative labor press offers a good medium for 
recruiting applicants to fill job orders. Information 
which is timely and newsworthy is always welcomed 
by editors. However, writing suitable copy involves 
considerable work and sufficient time must be allowed 
to do it properly. 

In establishing a union relations representative 
position, it would be well to select an experienced 
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career-minded interviewer. He should have long ex- 
perience in recruiting and referring applicants to jobs 
subject to union-management agreements, a thorough 
knowledge of placement policies and procedures, and 
a full acquaintance with his State’s unemployment 
insurance procedures and precedents. In addition, 
he should be an extrovert by nature, have mature 
judgment and integrity, and be able to meet un- 
pleasant situations with equanimity. 

As a union relations representative, I believe that 
the future for this type of job as a means of promoting 
placement opportunities for workers and providing 
service to employers is unlimited and the potential is 
enormous wherever labor, management, and the 
local office ‘team up. 


New Pamphlet on Mexican Workers 
THE Farm Placement Service of the United States Employ- 


ment Service recently prepared and issued a new booklet for 
the guidance of employers of Mexican agricultural workers. 
This publication outlines the role of the Secretary of Labor, 
who is authorized by legislation and under the terms of the 
Migrant Labor Agreement to recruit workers from Mexico 
for United States agricultural employers. In carrying out 
his responsibilities in connection with this program, the 
Secretary uses the facilities of each State’s public employment 
service. 

The United States arranges with Mexico for recruitment 
and selection of workers in Mexico. The United States 
pays costs involved in transporting workers thus selected, 
furnishes their meals, brings them to reception centers in the 
United States for contracting, and is responsible for returning 
these workers from the centers to Mexico. 

This 20-page pamphlet highlights all of the major condi- 
tions under which Mexican workers may be brought into this 
country and employed. Some of the important points covered 
in the pamphlet are: 

1. Mexican workers cannot be admitted to the United 
States for agriculture unless all practicable sources of domestic 
workers have been exhausted. 

2. A domestic worker must be given preference over con- 
tracted Mexican workers wherever they may be employed for 
any agricultural activity for which he is qualified. 

3. An employer who employs both Mexican and domestic 
workers must offer domestic workers the opportunity to work 
as many hours a day and as many days a week as he offers 
Mexican workers. 

4. An employer can endanger his eligibility to employ 
Mexican workers by (a) employing Mexican workers u- 
legally, (b) violating his contract with a Mexican worker, 
or (c) failing to provide adequate housing and sanitary facili- 
ties for Mexican workers. 

Other topics covered were: employers’ responsibilities to 
contracted Mexican workers with regard to transportation, 
housing, wages, meals, training period, length of workday, 
treatment of injury, and tools. 
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Dr. Richard W. Husband (standing) leads a discussion at one of the sessions of the 1-week course held in Tallahassee for Employer 


Relations and Industry Service Representatives. 





From Industry’s Vantage Point... 


ERR: 


eview a 


roblems 


By JERRY ALEXSUK 


Test Development Technician 


Florida State Employment Service 


HAT industry is doing to solve its own personne! 

problems and how the Florida State Employment 
Service can best assist were the basic themes of two 
short courses recently held for employer relations rep- 
resentatives in Florida. Budgetary improvements 
have allowed the Florida State Employment Service 
to expand its employer relations force, bringing some 
new people into this field. This, plus the fact that 
installation of the group-approach method has dem- 
onstrated the need for more basic knowledge of per- 
sonnel procedures, highlighted the need for back- 
ground training in management problems. 

In cooperation with Florida State University and 
the General Extension Division of Florida, plans were 
made for a 1-week course for employer relations rep- 
resentatives. ‘['wo such courses were held, to allow a 
greater attendance. The courses were conducted by 
Dr. Richard W. Husband, Professor of Industrial 
Psychology at Florida State University. 
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The first session was held in June 1956 at a hotel in 
Miami Beach. The second session was held in July 
in the modern air-conditioned ‘Trophy Room of the 
Student Center of Florida State University. Both 
sessions ran all day, for 5 days. A total of 64 local 
office employer relations representatives and industry 
service representatives attended the two courses, as 
well as 9 State office supervisory personnel, including 
both staff and line people. 

Both sessions followed approximately the same 
agenda. The problems discussed were of general 
interest, such as turnover and absenteeism, personnel 
records and publications, employment techniques, 


job analysis and job evaluation, motivational tech- 


niques, communications and employee problems, and 
counseling. In general, each subject was covered 
from three points of view. Dr. Husband presented 
the topic and talked about it from the overall point of 
view, discussing the various approaches which have 
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chology, Florida State University, and L. L. Copenhaver, 
Personnel Director of Chemstrand Sty Pensacola, Fla., discuss 
notes before a session at the Employer Relations Representatives 
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been made in many places. A representative of a 
Florida industry discussed the subject from the point 
of view of his industry in the local labor market, thus 
providing the employer relations representatives with 
much valuable information. An Employment Service 
person led a discussion of the topic, bringing out the 
agency’s function in dealing with the problem. The 
meetings were informal and questions were asked at 
any time. 

Speakers representing industry were selected from 
both large and small firms. In Miami, the topic 
““Management Looks at Its Aims and Problems’”’ was 
covered by a representative of a large air line. A 
panel discussion on “What We Look for in Our 
Applicants” was covered by the personnel director of 
a restaurant chain, a personnel director of a large 
department store, and a vice president of a local 
bank. The personnel director of a utility company 
described the “Personnel Administration” of his own 
firm. The vice president of a bank spoke on ‘“‘Meth- 
ods of Communication in Industry” and the personnel 
director of a large department store reported on her 
firm’s ‘‘Use of Attitude Surveys.” 

In the Tallahassee session, the personnel director of 
one of Florida’s larger cities covered ‘‘Management 
Looks at Its Aims and Problems.’ The panel on 
“What We Look for in Our Applicants” was partici- 
pated in by the director of personnel of Florida State 
University, the district manager of a telephone com- 
pany, and the personnel director of a crate and box 
manufacturing firm. ‘‘Personnel Administration”? was 
described by an executive of a firm manufacturing 
nylon and “Methods of Communication in Industry” 
was covered by the training coordinator of a power 
corporation. At the Tallahassee session, the ‘‘Use of 
Attitude Surveys’? was covered by Employment Serv- 
ice personnel who had conducted such surveys for 
industry. 

Dr. Husband did an excellent job of presenting the 
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material from a general viewpoint. The book HuMAN 
RELATIONS IN SMALL INDUsTRY by John Perry 
(McGraw-Hill) was used as supplementary reading. 
The material presented by the representatives of in- 
dustry was of special interest to the employer relations 
representatives because of its close relationship to their 
work and the general discussions allowed them to clear 
up points of doubt. The courses closed with talks by 
local office people on ‘The Job of the ISR” and ‘*The 
Job of the ERR,” followed by a course summary and 
a quiz by Dr. Husband. Grades for the course were 
given and one semester hour of academic credit was 
allowed for the course. 


Worthwhile for All Participants 


The employer relations representatives all felt that 
they learned a great deal from the course and bene- 
fited also from their associations with Dr. Husband, 
the representatives of industry, and each other. They 
felt that the extensive participation by industry added 
interest and information which made the training 
session especially valuable. Many of the industrial 
executive speakers stated that they were impressed 
by the serious and professional approach which the 
Employment Service is taking toward meeting their 
needs. 

We hope that future training courses of a similar 
nature will allow us to bring industry even closer into 
our training plans and increase our firsthand knowl- 
edge of the problems and procedures of industrial 
management. 


Reference Book On Rehabilitation Literature 


“Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955,” one of the first 
reference books of its kind on rehabilitation literature, will be 
published this fall. Compiled by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults (the Easter Seal Society), the 
book indexes and annotates 5,214 periodicals, articles, pam- 
phlets, and books relating to the medical care, education, 
employment, welfare, and psychology of handicapped children 
and adults. It features, in one alphabetical listing by subject, 
references published from January 1950 to December 1955. 

The book is prepared to help workers and students identify 
recent literature in their own field and then to enlarge their 
focus of interest to the entire rehabilitation problem and the 
cooperative efforts involved. 


In the foreword, the executive director of the Easter Seal 
Society says, ‘“This reference work will have served its purpose 
if it will help those who look in its pages to find what is bein, 
done—and what is yet to be done—to help the handicapped; 
and what is known—and what is yet to be learned—to help the 
handicapped person make the best use of his potentialities.” 


When published, ‘“‘Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955” 
will be supplemented by monthly issues of ‘Rehabilitation 
Literature; Selected Abstracts of Current Publications of Interest 
to Workers with the Handicapped,” published by the National 
Society library since 1940 as the nationally recognized indexing 
and abstracting service. ‘ ‘ 

The book will consist of approximately 750 pages and will 
sell for $9. It may be ordered now from the Blakiston Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York 
36, N. Y. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956, 711 pp., $6. 

The new dimension in the management sphere of modern business organi- 

zation—the role of the personnel administrator—is the subject of “Personnel 


Administration” by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. 


This third edition 


is directed toward present and prospective personnel administrators, as well 
as executives and line supervisors who seek a successful combination of 


efficient production and a satisfied labor force. 


The book points out the 


similarities in the aims of management and labor through a general approach 


to the treatment of personnel problems. 


The new edition takes account of 
progress in this field: the growing 
need for harmonious union-manage- 
ment liaison, the value of “economic 
education” for employees, and the 
theories behind employee service 
programs. The authors have stressed 
the case-study method in the second 
section of the book and have effec- 
tively interspersed throughout the 
text short excerpts from actual situa- 
tions where an effective personnel 
approach was the key to solving the 
particular problem. 


The book is especially well suited 
to the student of personnel adminis- 
tration; the extensive name and sub- 
ject indexes, the complete bibliog- 
raphy for further readings, and com- 
prehensive chapter summaries make 
this a valuable reference tool. Its 
value to a first-line supervisor without 
guidance and additional amplification 
is doubtful. 


The World War I labor shortage 
and the increased interest in the 
welfare of the worker, spurred by 
Frederick Taylor’s revolutionary 
studies in “Scientific Management,” 
gave impetus to the growth of per- 
sonnel administration from a benev- 
olent idea to a specific science. The 
great advances of unionism in the 
depression years, the threat of job 
insecurity, and finally the production 
problems of World War II, made 
management explore beyond me- 
chanical improvement to achieve 
increased production. 


“Situational thinking” is proposed 
as the key to successful personnel 
problem solving. To project one- 
self into the situation, to see it in 
terms of those actually involved, to 
realize the uniqueness of each prob- 
lem, to understand what symbolic 
meaning will be read into the action 
he takes, and to discover the under- 
lying weaknesses which allowed the 
situation to arise in the first place— 
these are the aims of the modern 
personnel director. 

“Personnel Administration” ana- 
lyses the conflicting roles of the fore- 
man, the tremendous value of effec- 
tive work teams, the actual benefits 
of various employees’ services and 
programs, and the role which the 
personnel administrator can play in 
each of these situations. 


The personnel administrator can- 
not cure the ills of business single- 
handed; rather, as the book points 
out, there is an interdependence of 
top management and workers in the 
personnel department and only work- 
ing together can maximum produc- 
tion efficiency be reached. The 
worker who has been economically 
educated understands the why and 
wheres of new management plans. 
He is eager to share in their develop- 
ment, and also in the pride of accom- 

lishment when he has been a mem- 
er of the “team” responsible for 
progress. A satisfied, informed em- 
ployee has fewer complaints for the 
personnel administrator, and fewer 
rejects from the quality controller. 


The “working harmony” between 
management and labor which the 
authors stress amounts to more than 
a pleasant ideal; it is essential to our 
economy that we are able to depend 
on our productive capacity to aid us 
in time of emergency. 


LYNNE SOKOL, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


BUSINESS ACTION IN A CHANG- 
ING WORLD, Edited by Henry C. 
Thole and Charles C. -Gibbons, 
Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, 1956. 

The following paragraphs from 
this book appear to be as pertinent 
to those who work in public service 
fields such as employment security as 
to those who work in private industry 
to whom it is primarily directed: 


“Ordinarily when we refer to good 
management we mean doing today’s 
jobs better: better selling today; 
better production efficiency today; 
better product development today. 
For most firms, doing today’s jobs 
better is a great challenge and a 
source of profit. Managing for today 
is a great challenge, but there is even 
greater challenge in managing for 
tomorrow. 


“As the pace of change increases, 
some qualities will be at a premium. 
Creativity will be a prerequisite to 
successful operation in the years 
ahead. Since tomorrow will be dif- 
ferent from today, there will be a high 
place for foresight. And finally, since 
no one can shape the future or foresee 
it completely, there is need for 


flexibility to meet the future no matter 
what it may bring. Managing for 
tomorrow will require managers who 
possess the qualities of creativity, 
foresight, and flexibility.” 


This book, which is a compilation 
of papers on a wide range of topics of 
interest to business and professional 
people, especially those concerned 
with management, is divided into 
four sections under the titles: 


I—Changes Facing the Manager 
of Tomorrow 
II—Adjusting to Changing Con- 
ditions 
I1I—Management Action in Specific 
Areas 
IV—The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
and Business Stabilization 


Among the more than 20 con- 
tributors are such well-known author- 
ities as Sumner H. Slichter, J. Dougias 
Brown, and the editors. 


COURTESY IN PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Frederick A. Woodward, Exposition 
Press, New York, 1954, 39 pp., 
$3.25. 


Mr. Woodward, the senior training 
advisor for the New Jersey Division 
of Employment Security, has packed 
an amazing amount of philosophy 
and a goodly number of suggestions 
for extending more courtesy in public 
service in his little book. In an age 
when primary emphasis has been 
placed on increasing production and 
technical competence, far too little 
attention has probably been placed 
on the human relations aspect of ad- 
ministering the employment security 
program. The author attacks this 
problem primarily through the eyes 
of a worker in a local public employ- 
ment office. His suggestions are 
couched in down-to-earth language 
and, while his examples are taken 
largely from experience in a local 
office, they are equally applicable to 
any public agency or private enter- 
prise which deals extensively with the 
public. 

Following an introduction which 
delineates ““The Problem” the book 
is divided into four chapters: 


I—Courteous Service a ‘‘Must”’ 
With Us 

II—The Earmarks of Courtesy 

Il1I—Courtesy as an Aspect of Per- 
sonality 

I1V—Developing and Using a Cour- 
teous Manner 


The volume propounds no revolu- 
tionary ideas; it merely reminds us in 
a gentile but firm manner of our 
responsibilities to our “‘customers,” 
our obligation to our employers—the 
taxpayers, and our need to be account- 
able to ourselves as human beings in 
a complex 20th century environment, 
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